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CHARIVARIA. 


Tue British naval attaché in Berlin 
| presented the GermaN Emperor, last 
week, with a copy of the British Navy 
List, but this attempt to intimidate His 
Majesty strikes us as puerile. 

* * 


* 

According to a report just published 
lunacy has decreased in Scotland during 
the past few years. A ‘Tory corre- 


the next General Election. 


An improvement is to be noted in the 


An old master was sold the other day | 
jat Christie’s for twenty-one shillings. | 
It bore the appropriate title, ‘‘A 
Sacrifice.” 

* * 

The Protestant chaplain of a conti- 
nental prison has resigned because the 
magistrates refused to increase his 
salary. In these days of dwindling 
congregations, such posts--where wor- , 
shippers are forced to attend—must be 


spondent writes to say that the full} much coveted, and there will, we should LAND Horktxs, lecturing at the 
extent of the decrease will be apparent at |faney, be no difficulty ia filling the! Institution, has declared man to be the 


| vacancy. 
— | 


a 
The wife of Professor Parrey, of the 


We have made a careful comparison of 
the two reproductions, and we are glad 
to be able to report that, in spite of the 


/anxious time which the lady must have 


had in the interim, she betrays no signs 
of it. 
* 
. . * . “fp 
Chicago is now justified, and the 
potted meat industry hopes that the last 


as been heard of the silly outery 
against chopped fingers. Dr. F. Gow- 
toral 


most perfect fuod for man. 
* * 


American bride has_ insisted, 


An 








manners of a certain militant , 
body. The three Suffragettes | 
who went tochurch at Clovelly | 
on Whit Sunday and sat 
opposite Mr. Asguirn, did not 
cry, “ Votes for Women! ” dur- 
ing the service. 
* * 


* 
The President of the British 
Dental Association, in liis ad- 
dress at the opening of the 
Conference at Birmingham, 
spoke of “ the deplorable state 
of the teeth of the civilised | 
races.’ (The italics are ours.) | 
You can always tell which are 
the civilised races, because the 
others have no dentists. 


* 
Prince Georce of Servia, it 
said, now anxious to 
become an ex-ex-Crown Prince. 


Is Is 


* 

An official of the Great West- 
ern Railway informed the New- | 
bury Licensing Justices that | 
the reason why a cup of tea| 
was dearer than a glass of beer | 
on their line was that the Com-; 
pany lost 50,000 cups and| 
saucers a year. Evidently tee- 
totalers do not stop at taking 
the pledge. 
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before going to the altar, on 
| her prospective husband sign- 

ing asworn statement before a 
| judge setting forth his various 
pledges. One of these is that 
he will never keep a dog. Let 
us hope that this does not mean 
i that the lady is a cat. 

* % 


It is scarcely creditable to 
jour London Press that it 
‘should have remained for a 
provincial paper to chronicle 
a bowling feat in the ‘Test 
Match, which, we have reason 
‘to believe, is unique in the 
jannals of cricket. ‘The 
most striking contrasts of the 
imatch,” says The Liverpool 
| Daily Post and Mereury, 
“were the scores of C. B. Iry 
,and Hobbs, both of whom were 
low! to the first ball in the 
jopening innings.” 





By-the-by the invention of 
a bowling machine is an- 
nounced. It is hoped later 
on to perfect mechanical bats- 
men and fielders as well; 
then everyone, including the 
cricketers, will be able to 
{watch a match in comfort. 


l 





* * Reveller. “ Musyn’? LEAN SO HARD “GAINST ’SCONFOUNDED WALL, oR "Lt 
*- BE GOIN’ FLOP WHEN | Ger To THE CoRNER!” 
Mr. Berxarp Suaw, we are — Flannels for Foresters. 





informed by The Nation, has completed 
another work. It is called Press Cuttings 
compiled from the Correspondence and 
ditorial Columns of the Daily Press. 
We understand that the author is con- 
sidering the advisability of having a 
short alternative title for convenience of 
reference, as in Acts of Parliament. 


* 

Speaking of the reappearance of 
Mr. Franz von Vecsey at a recent con- 
cert, The Glasgow Herald says, ‘ Though 
the music he had chosen was entirely of 
a virtuous kind, he played it in such 
masterly style that even Savuret’s inter- 
minable cadenza to Pacanint’s violin 
concerto in D had a. musical value.” 
If only he had chosen something more 
vicious ! 





University of Pennsylvania, bas obtained | _ “The party was met by Mr. Anderson, head 
a divorce as a protest against the Pro-| forester, and assistants, who conducted 
fessor’s views of domesticity, his outline | them along the avenue, describing the various 
. ve. | species of trees, their habits of growth, and 
of the ideal day for a married couple, leading features, and, being arrayed in the fair 
as expressed in a recent lecture, being | garniture of early summer, were beautiful to 
that “ both should rise at six, the mother | behold.”—Falkirk Herald. 
should prepare breakfast, work six Pale green with a stripe, we should 
hours outside the home, purchase a imagine; and something resonant in 
ready-cooked dinner, and find time later waistcoats for Mr. Axperson. 
for the house cleaning.” ‘The Patten | 
Wife evidently did not find a Model 
Husband. 





“The first three balls puzzled him and he 
appeared a trifle nervous. <A _ ball from 
| Macartney jumped over the batsman’s shoulder, 

Several of our more enterprising | hit Macartney on the head and went for a 
newspapers which published a repro- | Single. —Birmingham Evening Dispatch. 
duction of Hoxnety’s “ Duchess” when|The boomerang ball is very deceptive, 
there was a danger of her leaving us,| but sometimes defeats its own end. 
repeated the performance when it was}'Too much back spin, therefore, should 
announced that she was to stay with us.! not be employed. 


* * 
* 
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THE HIGHER LANGUAGE TEST. 
[Mr. Luovn-Groree recently opened the extended links at Pwllheli 
and remarked as among the merits of the * beneficent game ” of golf 
that it tested a man’s temper and language. ] 


Tne truth had been already guessed 





It needed not a Cymric wizard 


To find that golf affords a test 
Of language latent in the chest, 
Of temper in the gizzard. 


| Long ere Pwllheli leapt to fame 


Through yonder Ministerial ‘Taffy, 
Ourselves had cursed our driv r’s aim, 
Addressed! our cleek in words of flame, 

And brutalised our baffy. 


Ourselves had foozled shots than which 
Nothing on earth could well be softer ; 
Had seen the humorous pellet pitch 
In arid pot or watery ditch, 
And smashed in twain our lofter. 


We, too, around the hole had said 
Things more adapted to the gutter ; 

Had for the time mislaicd our head, 

And turned the polished green one red, 
Blasting our blameless putter. 


Full many a saintly man we know 
Who, baffled by a hopeless stymie, 

Being one down with two to go, 

Permits himself to mutter, “ Blow !” 
Or even runs to “ Blimey!” 


Sometimes the faults of other men 
Provoke the impious interjection ; 

It happens in a foursome when 

You lay your partner dead—and then 
He makes a resurrection. 


But there’s a game we're bound to play 
That tends to language still more stormy : 
Where there are thumping stahes to pay, 
Pouched by a Bogey, so to say, 
Who starts by being dormy. 


All of us thirst to have his gore, 

We yearn to raise the ruby blood-jet ; 
Useless ! he has no veins to bore, 
He ’s solid rubber, rind to core. 

This is the game of Budget. 0. 


TL 








CROSS-EXAMINATIONS FOR THE HOME; 
Or, Lirtte Artnur’s Roap to KNowLence. 


(Little Arthur, aged a; Papa, aged 18.) 





| Little Arthur, Papa, are you going to send me to school 
soon ? 

Papa. Yes, my boy, you ‘ll go to school in a year or so. I 
haven’t quite made up my mind as to the place, but it'll be 
one of the big public schools. You'll like that, won't you? 

L. A. Yes, Papa, I hope I shall; but I’m to go whether | 
like it or not—isn’t that the arrangement, Papa ? 

Papa. Oh, yes; you'll have to go all right; but even if 
| you don’t like it just at first, you Il realise some day that it 
was the very best thing that could have happened to you. 

L. A. I suppose so, Papa. But why must I go to school, 
Papa ? 

Papa. What do you mean ? 
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L. A. Why can’t I go on as I’m going now, Papa? I’m 
learning a lot of things. ‘There’s French and English and 
geography and mathematics and poetry, and I’ve begun 
German. 

Papa. Oh! I daresay you ’re learnitg plenty of things, 
but we want to make a man of you, you know. That’s why 
you ’re to go to school. 


L. A. But shouldn't I grow up and be a man all right if I | 


remained at home, Papa ? 


Papa. You'd be a sort of man, I daresay, but not the sort | 


[ want you to be. Boys must have the nonsense knocked 
out of them some time or other, and there’s no place like a 
school for that. 

L. A. 1 see, Papa. 
nonsense about me ? 

Papa. Yes, any amount. 

L. A. But how did I get it, Papa ? 

Papa. 1’m sure I don’t know. 

L. A. Did Mademoiselle teach me nonsense ? 

Papa. Certainly not. 

L. A. Did Mamma teach me any ? 

Pap«. Of course not. Don’t be silly. 

« A. No, Papa, I won't. Then did you teach me nonsense, 
Papa ? 

Papa. Now look here, Arthur, a joke’s a joke—— 

L. A. Yes, Papa, 1 suppose it is; but I wasn’t making a 
joke that time. I don’t make many jokes. I only thought if 
it wasn’t Mademoiselle or Mamma it must be you, because 
nobody else has taught me anything at all. 

Papi. I don’t remember having taught you anything. 

LL. A. Oh, Papa, you did. I saw what you did, you know, 
and I tried to do the same; and then there’s reading books 
and scrmons and newspapers, and asking questioas for 
inf: rmation, and—-— 

Papa. Well, that’s just the kind of nonsense a big school 
will knock out of you. 

L. A. There you are, Papa. I learnt it from you, and 
now you say it’s nonsense, and yet you don't think you 
tauglit me any nonsense. I’m sure I don’t know—— 

Papa. No, you don’t. You don’t know anything, and 
that ’s why you ’re to go to school. 

L. A. I se>, Papa. They’il teach me not to do a‘! the 
things Mamma and Mademoiselle and you have been teach- 
ing me to do. Is that it, Papa? 

Papa. No, it isn’t. They *]i—— 

L. A. But, Papa! 

Papa. I’m doing the talking now. 

L. A. Yes, Papa. 

Papa. And I want you to understand that you ’re going to 
school to get your character formed. You’ll learn to play 
games—cricket and football, and so on—and to make your 
own way in the world—to take a knock, and give it, if 
necessary, and to hold your head up like a man. 

L. A. Then you want me to play games, Papa ? 

Papa. Of course Ido. You know—— 

L. A. Yes, | know, Papa; you said games had made 
Englishmen what they were. 

Papa. Yes, to be sure 1 did. Games are the backbone of 
an English education. I don’t want you to be like one of 
these molly-coddling foreign boys. 

L. A. Very well, Papa, 1’ll learn games. And then, Papa, 
you want me to learn to fight, too, don’t you? 

Pap. What put that into your head ? 

L. A, Well, Papa, you said I was to take a knock and give 
it, if necessary, and | can’t do that without fighting, can 1? 

Papa. I didn’t mean that you were to spend your life in 
fighting; but you ‘ll have to show a proper spirit, and if a 
chap hits you you must hit him back. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, I'll try to. But I saw two men fighting 
in the village the other day, and the policeman came past and 


Then I suppose I’ve got a lot of 
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THE NEW PEGASUS. 


“TALK ABOUT HORSEFLESH ! 


a 





Arronaut (eleariny all the jumps in one) 


GOLD-BEATER’S SKIN!” 
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He. “ AWFUL LOT OF QUEERITIES ONE MEETS HERE, Wonper wurre Lavy Bareacres scoors "EM UP.” 


She. “Ou! pox’r you KNow? ‘THEY’RE CUSTOMERS AT HER HAT SHOP. 


ANYONE WHO BUYS A CERTAIN NUMBER OF HATS AND PAYS CASH 


DOWN GETS A RECEIPT AND AN INVITATION TO Bareacres Hovse ALL IN ONE!” 








stopped them, and one of their noses was bleeding like 
anything, and the policeman said they would both be charged 
with it. He didn’t seem to like it at all. Shall I be put in 
prison if a chap hits me and I hit him back ? 

Papa. Really, you are the most absurd boy I ever met. 
Don’t you see the difference between brawling in a village 
and taking your own part in a manly way ? 

L. A. But that’s just what one of the men said. He said 
he was only taking his own part, but the policeman said he 
could tell that story to the magistrate. 

Papa. Isn’t it nearly your bedtime ? 

L.. A. Nearly, Papa, but not quite. And, oh, Papa, if I’m 
to learn games and fighting and all that, I shan’t have much 
time for books, shall 1? I’m afraid I shall forget all my 
French and geography and music and poetry. 

Papa. Not at all. You'll have io do your work, too, you 
know. Greek and Latin and all that. I want you to work 
very hard and be a credit to us. 

L. A. Yes, Papa, but you didn’t think Mr. Baines was a 
credit, did you? You said he’d fogged himself with books 
and learning and getting scholarships, and the result was he 
was about as much use as a bilious attack. You said that, 
didn’t you ? 

Papa. If I did I didn’t mean you to hear it. 
proper moderation in all things. 

L. A. But I don’t see how I’m to work very hard and be a 
credit, and have a proper moderation all at the same time. 

Papa. Don’t you? Well, you can go to bed now and think 
about it there. 


There’s a 











A COMING PRODIGY. 
[A medical paper says that crying is a healthy exercise for a baby.] 


Time was if James, as though possessed by pain, 
Exuded tear-drops in a noisy fashion, 
A vulgar tendency to grow profane 
Bore witness to my sentiments of passion. 
But now I know that such heartrending cries 
Are but a baby’s mode of exercise. 


L feel his tears are bringing fame to me, 
His sobs are incoherently prophetic 
Of coming days, when I can claim to be 
lather to one exceedingly athletic, 
Who blends the charms most pleasing to the eyo 
In Samson, Hercvres, and C. B. Fry. 


And so, if in a moment strangely gay 

For once the baby lips forbear to quiver, 
[ fear his lack of exercise will play 

The very deuce with Little James’s liver ; 
And, creeping to the cradle, I begin 
‘lo urge him to exertion—with a pin. 





“A certain peer who has been very pro-Roberts debate said to 
me, ‘Lord Roberts Roberts’ debate said to me, ‘ Lord Roberts 
gets no further.’ ’—Sunday Chronicle. 


Lord Ronerts isn’t the only one. 
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A WEEK-END IN THE COUNTRY. 

“Why not come down.” (wrote 
George), ‘and spend a week-end with 
us? We're all alone. The country is 
looking lovely just now, and it will do 
you all the good in the world. Fresh 
air and exercise are what you Londoners 
want. There is a good train at 2.30.” 

“The very thing,” I said to myself, 
and I wired, “ Coming by the two-thirty.” 
At two-thirty-four I wired again, 
“ Coming by the five-nine.” How it was 
I missed the 5.9, I cannot explain, but 
it was not until half-past ten that I 
arrived at last. 

“ Not at all,” said George in reply to 
my apologies. ‘Afraid you didn’t see 
much of the country coming up from 
the station,though. Never mind ; you’re 
staying till Tuesday, aren’t you? That’s 
good. Breakfast at ten.” 

It was a glorious morning when I 
woke for the first time at four. At six 
and at eight it was still delightful, and 
| congratulated myself on my escape 
from London. However, I only just 
manage:l to get down to breakfast by ten. 

George turned up twenty minutes later. 

“Glorious day, isn’t it?” he said. 
“We must have a good walk. Hallo, 
here’s Muriel. You know my sister, 
don’t you ?” 

** Good morning,” 


said Muriel. “Isn’t 


it a glorious day? Polly down yet, 
( ieorge ? - 
“She’s having breakfast upstairs. 


She’s going to church, though.” 

‘Yes, I’m going with her.” 

“'That’s right. Now then, old man, 
what would you like to do about 
church ?” 

* Well,” I said doubtfully, “ of course 
one can always go tochurch in London.” 

‘Just as you like, you know. The 
carriage is going. And the ladies would 
love to have you.” 

‘Rather,” said Muriel. 
we must fly.” 

| looked at the beautiful day again . . . 
and helped myself to another cup. 

“You'd better go without us,” 
George to Muriel. ‘“ We haven’t finished 
breakfast yet. Tell you what, though— 
we're going a good walk, so we might 
call for you, and all come back together 
through the woods.” 

“'That’s an idea,” I said heartily. 

After breakfast we went into 
library. 1 began to fill a pipe. 


“ Gracious, 


said 


the 


“That's rather a jolly book,” said 
George, picking one off the table. “ You 


might have a look at it some time.” 

‘I've heard about it,” I said, looking 
at the title, “ I know it’s gcod;” and I 
began to dip into it. 

“What a perfect day,” said George 
at the window, yawning and stretching 
himse'f; ““I must just write a letter, 
though.” 
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I turned beck to th e first page... . 
It was really a very jolly book. . .. 

“ Hal'o,” said George, “they’re back 
from church. We shall have to do our 
walk this afternoon, old man. How’s 
the book ?”’ 

‘* Heavens,” I cried, 
I had no idea.” 

“Well, come and have some lunch. 
What a wonderful day! About this 
afternoon—would you like to go up 
through the woods, or shall we get down 
to the sea?” 

“Don’t mind a bit,’ I 
and went in to lunch. 

“ What do you generally do on a Sun- 
day after lunch?” said George, as we 
lit our cigars. 

“In London I generally go to sleep,” 
I confessed. 

“S> do I,” said George. “Try the 
sofa in the library, won’t you? You’ll 
find it quite comfortable, and then you 
won't be bothered by the ladies.” 

We all met at tea in the drawing- 
rcom. 

“Tea outside is so uncomfortable, 
don’t you think?” said Mrs. George. 
“You ’re three lumps, aren’t you? Isn’t 

ba perfect day?” 

“Perfect, Ww e all agree eed. 


“it’s one o clock. 


said cheerfully, 


“7 en it will be ine to-morrow, 
said George, as he gave me my candle 
that night. ‘“ You’ve hardly seen the 
country yet. We might have the car 
out—unless you’d rather walk ?” 

“Walking would be better for us, ] 
suppose ?” 

“ By Jove, yes; you Londoners want 
exercise. I'll tell you what. We’ll 
go out in the car and take lunch with 
us, and then the Jadies ean drive back 
and you and I will walk. How’s that?” 

“ Ripping,” I said. 

Monday was another glorious day, 
from four 0’clock onwards. I was down 
all right at ten, and so was George’s 
sister. 

“What are you men thinking of doing 
to-day?” she asked, when I had got 
going on the fish. 

“George said something about all 
going out in the car.” 

“That will be jolly. 
round here, isn’t it?” 

**T haven’t seen it yet,” I said. 
hardly been outside the house.” 

“George must take you round before 
we start.” 

When this was repeated to George 
half-an-hour later he was enthusiastic. 
‘*Come on,” he said, as soon as he had 
finished his breakfast; and I followed 
him out. 

“ This,” he said, as we 
the library on to the lawn; 
generally play croquet. 
I always think.” 

“ Oh, rather.” 


It’s 


very pretty 


“lve 


stepped from 
“is where we 
A jolly game, 











“Do you play much? Well, ‘then, 
don’t you agree with me that it ’s a mis- 
take for the man who goes first not to 
have a shot at the hoop?” 

“Tt’s rather risky,” I began, 
cause——-” 

“Well, now, I don't think so. I’d 
back myself to do it any time. Look 
here, we might just have a game and 


 be- 


then I’d show you what I mean. Would 
you like to?” 
“Rather; I’m always ready for 


croquet.” ... 

“We must have another,” 
an hour and a-half later. 
get any of the luck.” 
queror,” he added half an hour after- 
wards. “The balls just went right for 
you that time.” 

“What a perfect day,” said Mrs. 
George at lunch. “ How ’sthe croquet ?”’ 
“ We're just playing the conqueror,’ 
said George. “Jove, it’s hot. L’ve 

never known such a day.” 

We finished the third game (which 
George won), and came in for a drink. 

“It’s all eye,” said George. ‘Same 
as at billiards. If you can smack ’em at 
one you can smack ’em at the other.” 

“ Well, [can’t smack ’em at billiards,” 
[ sighed. 

‘*Nonsense! Really? I wonder what 
[ could give you? Do you care for a 
game? Come on, then.” 

Muriel came into the billiard - room 
about four. 


said George, 
“You didn’t 
“ And a con- 


** Billiards—on a day like this!” she 
exclaimed. 
“It’s clouding over a bit now,” said 


George, as he chalked his cue... 
“That takes me out, I think.” 

“Why don’t you play a sociable game 
for four?” said Muriel. 

“ Bridge?” said George. ‘ Well, get 
Poliy then. And we'll have tea in here.” 

“Do you play Bridge much?” Muriel 
asked me. 

“T love it,” 

“So do I,” 
for Polly 

At about seven o'clock, “ No trumps,” 
said George. “Ah, I thought so,” he 
added. “It’s begun to rain.” 

We all looked out of the window. 

“W hat a pity!” we all said. 

‘““Spoilt your week-end rather,” 


I said truthfully. 
she said, and she went off 


said 


George. 


“Oh, no, I’ve had a perfectly ripping 
time,” I protested. 
Still if it had kept fine—— You 
know, in the country one does want——”’ 
“ Must you go early to-morrow ?” said 
Muriel. 
“T’m afraid so.” 
“Well, you must come again, 
all,” said Mrs. George kindly. 


that’s 


“And come when it’s fine,” said 
George, “and get a little country air and 
exercise. Do you all the good in the 
world.” A. A. M. 
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| replace it. 
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AMONG THE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
I. “Srop! Srop RIGHT WHERE You ARE! 
Your HAIR IS FALLING out!” 


Ir is the autumn of life. I have 
stopped right where I am, and, lo! my 
hair is falling out. It is uscless to 
Once, in the beginning of 
| things, I thought it might be. done, ‘and 
Ww hen the first hair, leaving its fo'licle and 
passing through the cutis vera and the 
epidermis into the open air, lay before 
me in all its silent tragedy, I was not 
downeast. I took that hair to the works, 
thoroughly overhauled it, polished and 
sharpened it, parted it on the right side 
and replaced it. In less than a week a 


' second hair Jay on the shoulder of my 


| he replaced. 


coat, making its mute appeal for liberty 
or the grave. “It is the spring of life,” 
[ said, ‘“‘and your work is still to do.” 
I had it trimmed and relined throughout 
and fresh buttons put on. But when I 
sought to replace this one, it would not 
What mistake had I made? 


| Was it not, after all, the spring of life? 


The mistake was not there. Whether it 


| came of romance ora careless barber, that 


| Dorothy, 


| it? 
| getting hair off my face? 


| brown a tint pleasing to the eye ? 





hair was not mine. It was an import. 
But now, every time the wind blows 
my path is strewn with these sad tokens 
of a zenith passed. I have tied the little 
fellows up in bundles of five, and 
Violet, Joyce and Miss Mallow 
have each been supplied with a bundle. 
But the remedy is temporary, and neither 
Dorothy, Violet, Joyce nor Miss Mal!ow is 
open to a second bundle. Reader, have 


you any cushions that you would 
have stuffed, for it is the autumn of 
life ? 


I cannot prevent this falling-out, can 
But why should I want to prevent 
Do not I spend half-an-hour a day 
Why should 
1 spend: another half-an-hour a day 
getting hair on the top of my head ? 
Why should I have 8,685 (no, that was 
yesterday; I should say 8,679) stalks 
sitting idle on the top of my head, while 
I carry them about all day for nothing ? 
Are they beautiful in shape? Only for 
their perfect and unbending straight- 
ness. Is red tinged with bluey-greyish- 
Ido 
I will stop no longer 
I will keep moving. 


1? 


not want the stuff. 
right where I am. 
Let it all fall out. 
No, thank you, gentlemen, I do not 
want a bottle to-day. 
IT. “Do nor BE 
LIFE.” 


A MISERABLE FAILURE IN 


It was the winter of Jife, and all his 
hair had. fallen out. He had tried 
999 different kinds of cocoa, and each. of 
them was the best and none of the others 
was pure. He had stopped right where 
ie was, and his hair had ceased falling 
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He (surveying the effect). ‘“ WELL, WHAT PEOPLE CAN SEE IN EVENING DRESS BEATS ME!” 








out. There was no more to fall. Neither shelf was visible to the naked eye. The 
Dorothy, Violet, Joyce nor Miss Mallow | strong healthy baby, determined to have 
would disgorge their gratuitous bundles. |the best, had finished its thirteenth 
“Shall I be a miserable failure in| bottle (all of different makes) of the 
life?” he said. Then something caught|Only Food and was making the day 
his eye. It was an advertisement. | hideous with its shrieks for the other 
“Thank you,” he said, “ for your | six. Dorothy, Violet, Joyce and Miss 
prompt reply. I will not.” And he! Mallow were not to be seen, but there 
went on and bought a wig. /can be little doubt that they were stand- 
ae ee 'ing before their several mirrors, growing | 
Tif. “THe DESIRE TO | momentarily more beautiful in four | 
KEENEST WHERE different varieties of corsets. 
STRONGEST.” “T wonder how they will like my 
wig?” he asked himself. 


IV. ‘Do you WANT TO KNOW HOW TO GET 
RID OF THAT SUPERFLUOUS HAIR.” 


POSSESS BEAUTY 


IS REFINEMENT IS 


His fountain pen had filled itself in a 
flash, and was now sitting on his study 
desk trying, trying with all its little 
might to leak. All the fleas and beetles 


were dead, and the growth of the book-' Excuse me, Sir, but it is a wig. 
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ABSTEMIOUS ARISTOCRATS. 


As a certain amount of scepticism has 
been provoked by the remarkable dis- 
closures made by Miss Exria Hepworra 
Dixon in her article on ‘‘ The Craze for 
Frugality” in last Wednesday’s Daily 
Mail, Mr. Punch has been at some pains 
to verify her astonishing statements. 
He regrets to state that the results of 
these inquiries confirm her conclusions 
at almost every point. 

To begin with, The Daily Mail has 
taken to using the word “ parcimony,” 
spelling it in the manner adopted by 
The Times, and thus inducing its 
readers to concentrate their attention on 
the deleterious qualities which it con- 
notes. This in itself is a straw which 
shows which way the wind is blowing. 

M. Rideveau, the chef of the Hotel 
Tit-Bitz, interviewed in his sanctum 
last Friday, corroborated Miss Hepworru 
Dixon in almost every particular. Ac- 
cording to his statement the number of 
people who only eat four meals a day is 
steadily increasing. Last week Baron 
Brauneberg, who was dining with Sir 
Isidore Stoschenbiittel, pointedly de- 
clined his favourite dish of Devonshire 
cream, caviare and pdté de foie gras. 
Lord Lushingham has become a teetotaler, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Hugo Bulger enter- 
tained a party to supper, after a recent 
performanee of Pelléas et Mélisande, on 
cracknels and ginger ale. 

Messrs. Murdoch and Menzies, the 
well-known grain merchants, furnished 
our representative with some truly 
astonishing figures as to the increase 
of the barley crop in the last year. The 
output now amounts to more than a 
billion bushels, and even so it fails to 
keep pace with the ever-growing demand 
for the favourite beverage of the day. 
Indeed, Mr. Mungo Menzies declared 
that the amount of barley-water drunk 
by the members of the House of Lords 
alone in the summer months would 
fill the Serpentine and Round Pond 
combined. 

Mr. St. Loe Srracuey, the author of 
The New Way of Life, proposes to carry 
out a series of free food tests on an 
experimental Spectator company, with a 
view to determining what is the irre- 
ducible minimum of nutriment on which 
the doctrine of Free Exchange can be 
elliciently advocated. 

The Editor of the T'ailor’s Goose affirms 
that the cult of economy has invaded 
the hitherto sacrosanct domain of high 
sartorial art. Indeed, he has it on the 
best authority that a well-known duke 
was recently seen at Epsom in a suit of 
ready-made grey flannels, and boasted 
to his friends that he had purchased 
them that morning for 27s. 6d. at the 
emporium of Messrs. Charity Bros., in 
Cheapside. 





The Editor of the Tittler publishes 
an interview this week with Mr. Fulsome 
Younger, who describes himself as a 
converted gourmand, and is anxious 
to form a Dining Club, the members of 
which must pledge themselves never to 
spend more than 25s. on their dinner, 
exclusive of wines. 

Mr. Monracu Woop, whose superbly 
eloquent article in the June National 
Review on “The Disabilities of an 
Oxford Career” has caused such con- 
sternation in Academic circles, attributes 
the decay of his Alma Mater to the 
fatuous fashion of frugality which 
threatens to submerge the peerless pearl 
of cities beneath an avalanche of anzmic 
abstinence. As he expresses it in his 
inimitable style, “it is this exorbitant 
apotheosis of economy, this sinister fetish- 
worship of semi-starvation that degrades 
the somnolent sons of Oxford, supinely 
stagnating beside the argent confluence 
of Cherwell and Isis. to the abysmal 
depths of disconsideration and dis- 
repute.” Mr. Woop, however, nobly 
refuses to despair of his University, 
and holds that a course of Port and 
Polysyllables, if vigorously persisted in, 
will revive the robuster traditions of 
the past and make the exuberant scions 
of noble houses irresistibly pine to 
punch all that is most sensitive in 
the anatomy of bulky and _ belligerent 
bargees. 





THE RULING PASSION. 
[According to a Hungarian critic, British 
middle-class women “have a perfect itch for 
indignation. Unless they feel shocked at least 
ten times a day they are not happy.”’] 
Tnere are who find their sole delight 
In taking Mayfair flats; 
There are who love to purchase quite 
Unnecessary hats ; 
There are who rank the world a blank 
Save church-parade on Sundays, 
When they disclose expensive hose 
And soul-enthralling undies. 


But one there is with little mind 
For pleasures such as these ; 
Joys of a far less costly kind 
My virtuous Martha please. 
The thrill that springs from hats and 
things 
She values not. What knocks her 
Is when she hears with blushing ears 
Some tale that fairly shocks her. 


At breakfast Martha scans the Mail, 
Where she is sure to find 

Some dreadful, horrifying tale 
That sears her model mind. 

Aghast she reads the Smart Set’s deeds, 
Or some enquiring chappie 

Asks, “Is it true that women woo?” 


And she is shocked and happy. 


A deep and gratifying glow 
Of virtue comes her way, 


If she by any chance should go 
To see a modern play ; 

She gloats with rage to think the stage 
Should dare to draw attention 

To endless strings of awful things 
She’d rather die than mention. 


And if the Vicar’s wife should call 
She serves some tasty scraps— 

The curate’s sad free-thinking fall, 
The verger’s latest lapse ; 

But greater still the scrumptious thrill 
That G. B. 8. affords them ; 

When he’s discussed a perfect bust 
Of righteous wrath rewards them. 





IN CHAMBERS. 


Our or CHAmBers. 

Ir is not to be supposed that even the 
busiest K.C. has no existence outside 
court and his chambers. Observe, for 
instance, a distinguished Silk leaving 
the Strand and marching westwards as 
early as four o'clock in the afternoon. 
Let us follow him and leave chambers for 
the Dentist’s operating-room. Delighted 
at our own immunity, we observe the 
Dentist standing ready to ply his forceps 
with a happy smile and irresponsible 
chatter. Sitting in the Throne of Pain 
we sec the K.C., stripped of the dignity 
of his robes and reduced to subjection 
by one aching tooth. ‘The former is 
urbane and politely prepared to do his 
worst; the latter masterful in manner 
but meek at heart. He for once shall 
be the victim, shall even be the martyr 
to a string of questions which he knows 
he could answer once for all if only his 
questioner would let him. 

Silklike, the K.C. is not going to let 
the other fellow in before he has had his 
say. The contest must be an uneven 
one, but there shall be a contest. Let 
us sit silent amidst the escape of gas 
and the whirr of grinding machines, 
listening to the K.C.’s words and watch- 
ing with attention the curious cere- 
mony. 

“You are a registered dentist ?” says 
the K.C. 

“T am, indeed,” says the Dentist. 

“Then let me explain to you how you 
stand with regard to the law. Pro- 
bably the first reference to the art of 
dentistry in the Statute Book occurs in 
32 Henry VIII., chapter 42, section 5, 
where it is enacted that‘. . . no manner 
of person within the City of London .. . 
using barbery or shaving... shall 
occupy any surgery, letting of blood or 
any other thing belonging to surgery, 
drawing of teeth only except.’ ” 

“The result of that, I take it,” says 
the Dentist, “is this: If I were shaving 
you, I could pull out your teeth, but 
could not cut your chin. It would be 
a most entertaining experiment to pull 
out a tooth with a razor.” 
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Bore. “———axn I MAVE ALWAYS REGARDED IT AS A SOMEWHAT SINGULAR CIRCUMSTANCE, 


TNDIA, AND MY MOTHER IN Bevrast, I MYSELF 


She (doing her best), ““ REA-—A—A—A—LLY. 





WAS BORN IN Lonpoy.” 
How STRANGE YOU SHOULD ALL HAVE MET.” 
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THAT WHEREAS MY FATIER WAS BORN IN 








“Technically, this is not the City of 
London,” says the K.C. hastily, “‘ and 
you have no jurisdiction. In 1878 was 
passed the Dentists’ Act, 41 & 42 Vic- 
toria, chapter 33, the charter of the 
profession. The following is a summary 
of its provisions. . . .” 

“When a man treats me with such 
painstaking thoroughness, I feel bound 
to do the same for him,” the Dentist 
interrupts thoughtfully. 

“Thanks,” says the K.C. suspiciously ; 
“T will be very brief with you. We 
will pass on from that and come at once 
| to the most recent proposed legislation, 
to wit that’of Lord Hytroy, in March 

1907 (Bill No. 15), “. . . to prohibit 
| Joint Stock Companies from carrying 
| on practice as dentists or dental surgeons, 
| except by means of duly qualified per- 
'sons.’ Personally, I could not bear 
the thought of having a tooth pulled 
out by a Joint Stock Company, but 
Lord Hyxron doubtless felt differently. 
I expect what happened was that 


there were as many as twenty men at 
work in his mouth at once, and in 
the confusion one fellow got at him 
pick who 


with a never ought to 





‘have been allowed to leave his coal- 


mine. 

‘*So much then for the Statutes. Now 
let us get to the cases. The leading case 
is that of The Pharmaceutical Society v. 
The London & Provineial Supply Asso- 
ciation, Limited (1880, Appeal Cases, 
857), but I never can understand from 
the report which was trying to pull out 
which’s teeth, and why. ‘There is also 
ample authority for attaching severe 
liability to the dentist who trespasses 
off the one particular tooth under his care, 
and for saying that every dog may have 
at least one bite. Finally, there is the 
case of Lee v. Griffin, reported in 
1 B. & S., of which the facts are as 
follows :—‘ A. ordered off B. a set of 
artificial teeth, which were by the con- 
tract to be fitted to the mouth, but died 
before they were so fitted. Held, that 
there was a contract for the sale of gcods 
within the Statute of Frauds, 29 Car. IL, 
chapter 2, section 17.” 

“TI don’t see where the fraud comes 
in,” says the Dentist. 

“Tt doesn’t. I only quote that case 
to show that the law has got its eye on 
dentists. Bearing that in mind and 





never forgetting that I have done some 
very successful prosecuting in my earlier 
days, you may now begin. As your 
Lordship pleases: Gentleman of the 
Forceps, the prisoner in the chair sits 
charged with a tooth, inflicting grievous 
bodily harm. It is for you to say whether 
that tooth be guilty or not guilty.” 

“Tt is a thoroughly bad tooth,” says 
the Dentist. 

“ That I take to be a verdict of ‘Guilty.’ 
There have been numerous previous con- 
victions, and light sentences of mere 
stopping seem to have no effect upon it. 
The maximum penalty allowed by the 
law must be applied, and the sentence of 
the Court is that you remove the tooth, 
the whole tooth, and nothing but the 
tooth.” 





There are, of course, several well- 
known recipes for “ Barberry Preserve.” 
Perhaps the best is that given by the 
Bradford Daily Argus : 

“One dozen cambric nightdresses, 1 dozen 
powdered sugar, heat in pan gently, and boil 
together for 10 or 15 minutes.” 

Cambric is essential. A cotton night- 
dress ruins it. 
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Viear’s Wife. “Tuere! I knew re WOULD BE WET 


SIMPLY BECAUSE I ARRANGED TO HAV 
Viear (¢ 


mbarrassed, but constrained to supply a more satisfactory reason). “* WELL, MY 
ox SUNDAY WEEK.” 





E MY GARDEN-PARTY TO-DAY.” 
DEAR, YOU KNOW WE HAD TIE PRAYER FOR RAIN 








One that was never wont to wear 
ON ROBERT REDUCED. | A concave silbouette ? 

‘Every observant Londoner must have | Is it that S:kes (incorrigible felon) 
noticed the haggard appearance of the police.” —| Has made his beat with high adven- 
l'he Sketch. ture hum, 

A sHapow on the sunlit kerb 'And house-top Marathons begin to 
He scarcely casts to-day ; tell on 
The outline of that front superb Our Robert’s rounded tum ? 
Has warped the other way ; ; ; 
His bosom by some secret care is can-| Not Man, I think, could disabuse 
kered : His staid content of mind ; 
You shall not make him from his post| His is the mien of those that lose 
withdraw | Their faith in Woman-kind : 
‘To moisten with an unofficial tankard How many a peerless maid, the pink of 
The dryness of the Law. manners, 
, Who seeks his prowess in some pave- 
ment plight, 
| May, meeting him next time, with motley 
banners, 
Call him a brute—and bite! 





In vain o’ nights does Susan spread 
Her supper-board for two, 
Aside he turns his casquéd head, 
A Galahad in blue ; | 
No more susceptible to basement). 
beauty, Still in the hour of stress they come 
Unflinchingly he foots his stony fief ; And find him, as of yore, 
Not love can lure him from the paths of A half-inspired compendium 
duty, Of topographic lore ; 
Nor plates of cold roast beef. But lo, he meets their smiles with mute 





For him all fairs to-day are Suffrage 
hoydens ; 
He hates the whole dam lot. 


That is the reason why he sags 
About the central zone ; 
Misogynist he treads the flags, 
His heart is turned to stone ; 
Ay, even in the once adoring kitchen 
Some ‘blow for Woman's freedom 
might be dealt ; 
So, fearing Susan’s sauce, he takes a 
hitch in 
His disillusioned belt. 
u 








His Weekly Over. 


Oo M R W 
“Crawford ... -1...0.:., 30... 0” 


Neweastle Daily Chronicle. 
We hope to note a still greater im- 
provement in our next number. 





“To Wine Merchants, Jam Makers, and 
others:—A. few tons of good Rhubarb for sale, 








avoidance cheap.”—Dorking Adveriiser. 
What outrage, then, has made so spare, Their fluttered coquetries assuage him |But why drag in “Jam Makers and 
What aggravating fret, not ; \others”’ ? 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
ExtTRacTeD FROM THE Diary or Topsy, M.P. 
House of Ccmmons, Thursday, 

June 3rd.—House reassembled after 

Whitsun holiday of Spartan brevity. 

Only bench nearly full was that behind 

front row in Diplomatic Gallery. Even 

as Speaker took the Chair a thin black 
line glided in by doorway and filed 
along the bench. Every man carried in 
his hand a copy of Orders of the Day. 

First business, private Bilis. Some 

permitted to pass proposed stage. For 

others there rose the sharp cry, “I 

object!” 

No appeal against this. No need to 
formulate objection or support it by 
argument. ‘The most inconsiderable 
Member is master of situation. At his 
nod a Bill, possibly involving costs of 
hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
business affairs of a populous com- 
munity or a big commercial concern, is 
blocked. 

Mysterious strangers in Diplomatic 
Gallery follow proceedings with almost 
anguished interest. A sigh of relief 
when stage of particular Bill is passed 
is echoed by low groan of despair when 
another is postponed. 

Private Bills disposed of, Questions 
called on. The strangers glance with 
sharp interest at corner seat above 
Gangway where MANGNALL’s QuEsTioNs 
ASHLEY is accustomed to sit. Who 
knows but what he might ask why they 
came there? Reply made, he would cer- 





tainly put supplementary question. 
“Arising out of that answer, when | 
are they going?” 
The thin black line wavered. One! 
nearest the door furtively rose and 
moved towards it. Others, still keeping 





Proressor Hopiovuse’s Ci asses FOR PARLIAMENTARY UEPORTMENT. 


(Country manners cured gratis.) 
The Professor, “My dear Hood! when shall I teach you that this rampant attitude of 


yours is absolutely fatal ? 


Manners, my dear Hood, manners !!” 


[Sir Alex. Acland Hood said he was much obliged to the hon. gentleman for his lecture on 


Parliamentary manners (Opposilion laugliter). 


He could assure the hon. gentleman that, coming 


from such an authority, it carried great weight.” 


be somewhere in hiding—followed. One' 


by one, folding their copy of the Orders 


an eyeon ASHLEY’s vacant seat—he might |(so unlike the Arab), they as silently 


! 





“Bupcet BILL” AS SEEN BY SOME PEOPLE, OR AS THEY 


WOULD WISH TO SEE HIM, 


stole away. 

’ ““Who are they?” I asked 
the Memper ror Sark, with air 
of indifference designed to hide 
uneasiness created by uncanny 
spectacle. 

“Oh,” said he, “don’t you 
knew? ‘They are the Parlia- 
mentary Agents for Private 
Bills in attendance upon their 
bantlings.” 

When they departed appear- 
ance of Chamber grew increas- 
ingly desolate. Nota soul on 
Front Opposition Bench. 
hind it a wilderness in which 
bloomed that solitary rose, 
Peckuam Baxsury. Three Minis- 
ters on Treasury Bench drawn 
by magnet of Questions. Above 
and below Gangway nota score 
of Members. Jack PrasE 
rubbed his hands with satis- 
faction. This is the sort of 
thing a Whip likes to see on 


? 
se- 


leither to 
| CHANCELLOR 





day when Service Es‘imates are put down 
for Committee. As a rule progress is 
commensurate with absence of Members. 
The fewer talkers, the more votes. 

State of paralysis indicated by Question 
paper. Fourteen printed. Of these only 
half-a-dozen put. The rest, addressed 
First Lorp or ADMIRALTY or 
or IxcneQuer, postponed, 
since there was no one to reply. ApDMInAL 
McKenna is on the seas, looking after 
the security of ports on the South 
Coast especially open to invasion. 
Luoyp-Grorce is still in the home of 
his fathers, re-visiting Llanystumdwy, 
regarding with dimmed eyes the smithy, 
his first Parliament, where none moved 
the Closure when they “discussed and 
decided abstruse questions belonging to 
this world and the next, in polities, in 
theology, in philosophy and science.” 

Thus it came to pass that by three 
o'clock, full forty minutes earlier than 
usual, Questions were disposed of. 
Beyond the momentary pleasure of this 
deliverance lies the significant, illumin- 
ating fact that no one is a penny the 
worse by reason of the unparalleled 
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speed. Day by day through Session | arrived at Regent's Park, we might 


average of a hundred questions are 
addressed to Ministers. Safe to assert 
that not more than fourteen are of prac- 
tical service to the State. 

Speaker vanished ; Cuamman or Ways 
‘nD Means took his seat at the Table ; 
Peckuam still dwelt amid loneliness of 
benches above Gangway. ‘This would 
never do. Every prospect of Ministers 
romping through votes in Supply. 
Might clear the whole paper with none 
to say them Nay. 

PECKHAM a man of rare resource. 
than a score of Members present. 
If he could rush a count-out, the 
country would at least temporarily 
be saved from onslaught of a rapa-| 
cious Government. SnNowpen on his 
melting in sympathy with) 
wrongs of certain pension officers. 
Uprose Peckuam. 

““Mr. Emmott,” he said, “I beg! 
to call your attention to the fact! 
that there are not forty Members| 
present.” 

Syowpen plumped down ¢s if| 
sudden thiw had set in. Through | 
distant rooms and corridors the bells | 
clanged signal for a count. Slowly! 
Members treoped in. Would they | 
make up forty before the sand sped | 
through the glass? Prcknam re-| 
lieved himself of personal anxiety 
on the subject by instant flight. 
As soon as he moved the count he| 
bolted behind the Srraker’s Chair. | 
If peradventure the muster counted | 
up to thirty-nine it was not for him 
to make up the forty. | 

‘The stream passing into the House | 
from Lobby, at first a mere dribble, | 
grew in-volume. Evidently the! 
Whips had not been caught napping. 
Before the last grain of sand had | 
fallen Cuairman or Ways AND Meaxs | 
was on his feet counting. Some} 
would have begun at the beginning, | 
wearily winning their way up from 
the unit to the two-ccore. Not so| 
Mr. Emmorr. 

“ Thiity-eight — thirty-nine — 
forty,” he said in a breath. 


Less 


legs 
CLs 


| ® 





Mr. Hatpase (as Mr. PEvtsster or “ Tue Fouwtes.”’) 


A DIGRESSION. play some homely game or bask idly in 


I was tired of pedestrianism and | the rain, while I read the longer of my 
being poor, so I waved imperiously to} poems to you.” 
the passing taxicab. “I will now,” I} “TI don’t follow you,” said the man, 
said to myself, “be rich. To be pro-| hauling down his flag. 
perly rich I must be in a motor.” | “'Then I will follow you,” I said, pre- 

The taxicab saw me and returned my | paring to enter the cab. 
grecting. More than that, it stopped in| ‘“ but tell me,” said he, “of what you 
its wild career and returned to speak to|}stand in need. I should like to help 
me. ‘To have dislocated all the traflic| you if I can.” 
at Charing Cross for the best part} “I want to 
of a minute, that is the beginning of' Corner,” I said. 
riches. “ Why ?” he asked. 

ss “T have a multitude of reasons, 

some abstract, one concrete. Re- 
gent’s is, I consider, a very pleasant 


‘ 


go to Negent’s Park 





A\ 
\-< Ree 

ALw I Park, and I am told that some one 

ae : 
ne expects us to luncheon in that 

— neighbourhood.” 

—~ > pe ‘*‘Us?” he eried, incredulous. 
i me et “No one ever expected me. I am 
@ 4! SSS the Great Unexpected. Who would 


ever have thought that I should be 
earning one pound to thirty shillings 
_ a day, apart from perks ?” 
“Pardon,” I interrupted; ‘“‘your 
clock already points to 8d., and I 
have only one shilling and sixpence 
in the whole world. Iam not sure 
whether | have even that with me 
at the moment. Never mind; let 
that pass, for I have a bright idea. 


Let us go to Regent’s Park 
Corner.” 
“Yes,” said the policeman on 
, I 


the pavement, interested in spite of 
himself, “ why don’t you?” 

“Because,” said the chauffeur, 
idly fingering his lever, ‘“ Regent's 
Park has not got a corner.”’ 

“No matter,” said I, “I do not 
insist upon the Regent’s, though I 
must have a Park and acorner. In 
fact, when I said Regent’s Park 
Corner, I meant Hyde. . .” 

“Ah!” said the chauffeur, mov- 
ing off in another circle, ‘‘ you should 
always say what you mean.” 

To have held up the traffic at 
Charing Cross twice in the same 

Hh eli iis anaes hour, that is plutocracy. 
But-ter-flies !—all foreiqn!!” : = 











The head of Syowbey uprose again, 
cleared of the cloud Proxaam had wan-| 
tonly but ineffectually wrapt it in, and 
debate went drearily on. 


Business done.—Vote of three-quarters 
of a million fur Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment agreed to in time for adjournment 
at 7.20. 





“The Oxford University Press are preparing 
a new library edition of Shelley’s works to be 
printed in Fell type, ‘The Faery Queen’ being 
edited by Mr. J. C. Smith and the remainder 
by Dr. de Selincourt.”"—Saturday Review. 


Also ran: “In Memoriam” and “ The 





Canterbury Vales.” 





“Regent’s Park Corner,” I said to 
the chauffeur. and Home about her holiday, the 
“What about it?” he asked. | Editress of the ‘Children’s Circle” 
“T had some idea,” I replied suavely, | replies in the paper as follows: 
“that youand I might gothere together.! « Write and tell usmore about Crieff. Is it a 
You shall sit in your little armchair and_/| fishing place? I am sure the Circle would 
turn your wheel as you will, while I re-, like you to describe it. I love the sea, I think, 
cline gracefully inside upon the larger | ™°re than anything in nature. 
seat and dispose my feet carelessly upon | Certainly the Editress should be told 
the smaller one. Jn route we will ob-| “ more about Crieff.” 
serve the life of the great metropolis, 
and mark the ambition, misery and vice save a : 
stamped upon the faces of its inhabit- Daily Mail” Contents Bill. 
ants. Perhaps we may even enter| The rescuer’s name is easy to guess. 
upon some interesting discussion with| She must be Hoxsetn’s cross-Channel 
a motor-bus driver on the way. Once rival, Miss KetLermay. 


A little girl having written to Hearth 





‘¢ Holbein saved by a Lady.” 
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Fisherman. “I pon’t SUPPOSE YOU SES THE PAPERS MUC:I UP HERE, BUT YOU'VE PROBABLY HEARD ABOUT TIE 
THAT, 


Boatman. “Oo ay, I WEERD TELL 0 





YS me 





Ilu MAUN BE A GUID riper, ti!” 


& 4 Tour, 


Lr 


Kina wixxinc Tre Dersy ?” 








A SHOW OF HANDS. 


So far as the remote past is concerned, 
my memory is excellent. I should like 
to take a piece off behind, so to speak, 
and patch it up in front, where the 
machinery for registering future events 
is weak. It has a stupid habit of re- 
calling things just after the time for 
action is passed. 

Thus it allowed me to get four-fifths 
of the way to Hampstead before remind- 
ing me to bring a pair of gloves for the 
dance. The local shops were, I knew, 
all closed; and if I returned home I 
should be late, and Her programme 
would be filled up. 

Then I remembered with a sudden 
exaltation of mood that my host was 
learning wood-carving, and always kept 
his old gloves for finger-stalls. 

I found him in the hall, but he could 
not help me. All his old gloves, 
together with his favourite coats and 
his dear old shooting boots, had been 
spirited away to a jumble sale. 

“Come without any gloves?”’ asked 
Greene. 

I don’t like Greene, but there was a 
ray of hope in his query. “Yes,” I 
replied eagerly. 

Pity,” said Greene. 


“ What 
fiercely. 

Greene pondered. His face brightened 
suddenly. So did mine. ‘ ‘There’s 
some tennis-court whitening in the 
shed,” he said, “and if you only dance 
with girls in white dresses it won't 
matter if it does come off a bit.” 

Then [ecaught sight of Her in pale 
blue. 

She was quite nice about the 
gloves, and said that she had kept six 
dances for me, but that she really 
couldn't sit them out. The floor was 
too lovely, and the band a simple dream. 

I retired toa lonely corner for thought. 
Even the solace of a cigarette was denied 
me. She objected strongly to men 
smoking at dances. As I might have 
the pleasure of driving home with her 
afterwards, I dared not disobey. 

My host unearthed me before the third 
dance was over. “Just the very man I 
want,” he cried heartily, and dragged 
me off resisting. .. . 

She wasn’t exactly a wall-flower. She 
belonged rather to some species of Vir- 
ginia-creeper—doomed to be everlast- 
ingly fixed to the wall. I began to 
scribble imaginary engagements all over 
my programme at frantic speed. 

“This poor fellow has come without 


can I do?” I demanded 








any gloves,’ said my host. ‘lis pro- 
gramme is empty, and it would be an 
act of real charity to sit out with him.” 

She led me, helpless, to a secluded 
nook and at once started out to bore me. 
My thoughts were elsewhere, and my 
answers were vague and _ irrelevant. 
After three-quarters of an hour her voice 
took onachilling tone. I pulled myself 
together and made a desperate effort to 
be polite. 

“T wonder if you are any relation to 
General Scroggins ?” I asked. 

‘“‘My name is Groggins,” she replied. 

“Come and have a drink,” I said 
hastily. It didn’t sound right, somehow, 
though the intention was good. “I 
mean, can’t I get you some claret-cup or 
something ?” 

“No, thank you.” 

“Or some lemonade or anything of 
that sort?” 

“ No, thank you.” 

“But I insist—you haven’t had any- 
thing to drink for over an hour.” 

* No, thank you.” 

“But I really must insist,” I said, 
edging backwards till I reached the 
stairs. Then I turned and fled back 
to my previous hiding-place. 

An hour later I was discovered by my 
hostess. “Poor man,” she said, ‘‘all 
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alone? But you won't want gloves for 
supper. Come with me. I’ve got some- 
one for you to take down.” 

My heart rose again. 
was still free for supper. 

“Thanks so much,” I replied. “I’ve 
just been bored to death by my one and 
only partner.” (This, of course, was 
not a tactful thing to say to a hostess.) 

She stopped suddenly and spoke to 
someone round the corner. 

“I’m so glad you’re still here. I 
want you to cheer up a poor man who 
has been bored to death by his one and 
only partner.” 

She turned to me and stepped aside. 
“Let me introduce you to Miss Grog- 
gins.” 

Appetite and indignation battled 
fiercely for the mastery, and appetite won. 
We sat at a table from which I had an 
uninterrupted view of Her. Also an 
equally good view of Greene. 

I became reckless. I talked merrily 
and unceasingly. My partner thawed 
once when I spoke of Brownie, and 
froze again with a snap when I com- 
pared his Hunting of the Snark to 
Byron’s Ancient Mariner. 

I spent the rest of the night in strict 
seclusion, except on one occasion when 
my host’s sister-in-law dragged me out 
and introduced me to Miss Groggins. 

At last the strains of the National 
Anthem reached my eager ear. Il 
waited by the hall door till She came 
down. Greene also waited. 

She looked at us in laughing despair. 

“There isn’t room for you both!” she 
said. 

“Tt is my turn,” I pleaded humbly. 

She regarded us judicially for some 
seconds. ‘‘ Well, I can’t decide without 
being very rude to one of you—so I will 
refer it to a higher court. My aunt 
hasn’t met either of you, and she shall 
have the casting vote.” 

Oh, yes, the aunt was Miss Groggins 
right enough—and Greene secured the 
seat by an overwhelming majority of 
two to one. 

1 decided to walk home. The grey 
hopeless dawn suited my mood. I 
wanted a smoke, too, desperately. I felt 
in my pockets. I repeated the process. 
I had forgotten to bring my cigarette 
cuse! I felt despairingly in the tail 
pocket of my dress coat. I never use 
this pocket—but perhaps, in a fit of 
absent-mindedness, I had put-it there! 
I didn’t find it. All I found was a pair 
of unsoiled evening gloves which I had 
worn the night before ! 


Perhaps She 





Common Objects of the Countryside. 


From a Parish Magazine: 

“We have unfortunately not as yet been able 
to obtain a Curate, though having taken every 
possible step to secure that object.” 





AT THE PLAY. 
‘© A Merry Devin.” 


For his sixteenth-century “ Florentine 
Farce,” Mr. Facan seems to have drawn 
ungrudgingly upon S#HAKsPEARE’S crea- 
tions. Its full name should be ‘* Much 
Ado about the Taming of the Merry 
Wife of Florence.” The fun begins 
boisterously with the entrance of Mr. 
Cyrit Mavpe, disguised as a local Falstaff. 
He isa swas': buckling suitor of Madonna 
Geralda, the “ Merry Devil” (Miss Winxt- 
rreD Emery), and a plot is soon afoot to 
serve him with figs and an iced drink 
which shall cause him an excruciating 





HPSEs OEM. 
Hence! Loatnep Conic, 
Me. Cyrit Mavpe. 


Caplain Bambazone - - 


colic and lead him to imagine that he has 
been poisoned. A second plot is then 
devised against another suitor, Sir 
Phillip Lilley, an Englishman, who 
takes all things, including his love, 
very seriously, and has not been long 
enough in Florence to assimilate its 
prevailing indifference to the practice of 
poisoning. He has denounced as heart- 
less the ridicule of Captain Bambazone’s 
stomach-ache, and he must be taught 
better manners and an easier mor- 
ality. My lady is to work upon 
his passion and persuade him, against 
his principles, to take a hand in the 
secret burial of the poisoned Captain’s 
corpse, actually a dead hog dressed 
up for the part. The vast amusement 
enjoyed by the designer of these plots— 
each of them rather homely in concep- 
tion — was not dangerously infectious 
beyond the footlights,and there was more 
attraction for the audience in what one 





must call the serious relief. Indeed, the 
real interest began just before the curtain 
of the Second Act, when the English- 
man, angered to find that his loyalty 
had been played with, gives his 
spoiled lady a sound whipping (off). 
After this the farcical element becomes 
secondary, and we have to do with high 
sentimert and the clash of strong natures. 
The last Act contains a very pretty pas- 
sage between Madonna Geralda and her 
young singing page, Cherubino (Master 
Harotp Everett), whose sympathy for 
his mistress’s trouble leads him to 
confess his love for her. The brave 
earnestness of the boy, and the smiling 
graciousness of the lady, careful not to 
hurt his pride, gave to this little inter- 
lude a particular charm. 

Miss Wintrrep Emery in the combined 
parts of Portia, Beatrice, Katharine the 
Shrew, and Mistress Page showed an 
extraordinary versatility ; and Mr. Cyrin 
Mauve as the Florentine Falstaff was 
always pleasantly rotund in his buf- 
foonery. Minor parts were picturesquely 
played by Miss Jesste Bareman (whose 
return is most welcome) and Mr. Hoimes- 
Gore. 

The dresses and the beautiful sceneiy 
were no doubt admirably Florentine and 
of the period. The practical jokes, too, 
may be said to have easily escaped the 
snares of modernity ; indeed, their almost 
cosmic freedom from subt!ety might have 
commended them to Primeval Man. 
But nothing will persuade me that Miss 
Wiyirrep Emery’s Madonna Geralda was 
other than a spoiled, high-spirited and 
rather disagreeable Englishwoman of no 
particular era, or that Mr. Aunrey Smrtn’s 
Sir Phillip Lilley was anything but the 
soundest product of the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

Mr. Facan’s serio-comic extravaganza 
in the archaistic vein is at least an 
experiment that should be encouraged. 
But I am afraid that his friend Saaxs- 
PEARE must, with all his anacbronisms, 
still have the advantage of him in being 
a matter of some three centuries nearer 








to his mediaeval themes. 0.8. 
BIBLIOPHOBIA. 
“My scheme,” he said, “is quite 


simple. It is based on common sense. 
Briefly, it is a system for liberating 
people from books.” 

“ Liberating them?” 

“Yes. That is what people want. 
They pretend to want the company ol 
books, but what they really want is free- 
dom from books. That is what I will 
give them. You have, of course, heard 
of Stewdie’s and the Jupiter Library, 
and Hawthorn and Cut, and all the rest 
of them?” 

“ Of course.” 

‘You perhaps belong yourself?” 
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BEEN TAUGUT.” 








Prize-giving). “* MUMMIE, IT WAS A SHAME! 


Ethel. “*Gexerat ProGress’ 
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“And how many books do you read a 
year ?”’ 

“I—— Oh, I’m not a good case. 
1’m a very busy man.” 

“How many books ?” 

“We get four or five a week, I think.” 

“Yes, but how many do you yourself 
read?” 

“ Well, now I come to think of it, I 
don’t read any.” 

“No, of course you don't. 
does read them?” 

“ Well, I suppose my wife does.” 

“No, she doesn’t; she looks at one or 
two, and then does something else.” 

“IT daresay you’re right. We play 
billiards every evening, and we're 
always busy till then.” 

“Ah! just what I thought. You are 
typical. You don’t want books. And 
low much less does a man who writes 
books want with a library subscription! 
Think of that. Very well, then, here 
comes in my scheme. My scheme is to 
relieve people of books. My collecting 
vans don’t bring books; they take them 
away. You can subscribe for as many 
or as few volumes as you like. For 
half-a-guinea a year I will take away 


And who 





one of your books twice a week. Fora 
guinea I will take one away every morn- 
ing. For two guineas I will take three 
away. And soon. It’s perfectly simple. 
When all the books you don’t want have 
gone you close the subscription. [very- 
one has too many books, and no one any 
longer reads anything but the papers.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “it’s ingenious, and I 
daresay there’s something in it. But 
why not strike earlier? Why not use 
your machinery to prevent publication 
at all?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “that wouldn't do. 
People like to belong to things ; they 
like to subscribe. The van calling 
would be a source of both pleasure and 
pride to them.” 

“And what will you do with the 
books you collect ?” 

“Those? Oh, I shall sell them cheap 
to the others.” 

“What others ?”’ 

“The real readers.” 








“That lonely outpost of Scotland, St. Kilda, 
will be visited next week by the Hebrides.”— 
Daily Record. 

These friendly calls do much to keep 
the Empire together. 


THE COW-CURE. 
fA leading surgeon has informed The Daily 
Mirror that when a man’s “ bad day” recurs 
which, it appears, is once every three or four 
weeks—he should go into the country by 
himself, and, if it is summer, lie in a field, 
and meditate on nothing but cows.] 
Wuewn Chancellors would supertax your 
brain 
| With Budget worries, take a local tiain 
To some bucolic spot, unknit your brows, 
And simply think of cows! 





‘When ghostly scare-ships, seudding 

| through the night, 

Have sent you up to bed half dead with 

| fright, 

Arise next morn and in a meadow browse 

And ruminate on cows. 

So, when the scribbler’s day of gloom 
comes round 

| And ne’er a blessed topic can be found, 

He ’ll write, as I do .ow until I drowse, 

On cows and cows and cows! 





From a Publisher’s Advertisement. 
“A very humorous book, compared with 
‘The Dolly Dialogues.’ ” 
| In ease this is misunderstood, we offer 
‘Mr. Anriony Hore our sympathy. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 


Mr. Cuartes Garvice’s novels seem to belong to the kind 
which I call massics, to distinguish them from classics. I 
learn from publishers’ notices at the end of Queen Kate 
(Hopper axp Srovcnten) that he is “an author who enjoys a 
prodigious vogue on the other side of the Atlantic,” and I 
accept that statement with respect, though throughout the 
story I have tried hard to find out why he enjoys it. Or 


rather, not why he enjoys it, for that is reasonable, but why 


he has it. Prodigious vogues are sometimes very difficult to 
account for. In Queen Kate there is a gambling baronet, 
an Italian villain, a dashing spendtbrift voung guards- 
man who succeeds to a dukedom, and a Russian prince, 
fabulously rich and unscrupulous, who will give up all for 
the hand of the divine opera singer who has taken Europe 
by storm, and is 


Mr. Rosert Hicuens has decided not to repeat the mistake 
|of giving us more than we deserve for our money (6s.), as he 
| did in A Spirit in Prison. His new novel, Barbary Sheep, is 
just a shilling shocker, for which Messrs. Meraven charge 
3s. Gd. It tells how a baronet’s wife has a vulgar flirtation, 
|if nothing worse, with an Arab Spahi at El-Akbara, the Gate 
of the Desert. Mr. Hicnens is back in those favourite haunts 
of which he understands so well how to reproduce the atmo- 
sphere. To Lady Wyrerne, however, they are novel, and the 
atmosphere gets into her frivolous head and makes her do 
the most improbable things. A local madman, armed with a 
murderous knife, is arbitrarily dragged in to save the situa- 
tion, and a veil, equally arbitrary, is drawn over the strained 
relations which are bound to follow between the lady and 
her stolid British husband. Apart from the setting, it is 
just an ordinary magazine story, in which Mr. Hicnens seems 
to have taken advantage of his reputation to impose upon us 
something that is not quite worthy of his clever pen. 





really the heroine in| 
disguise. Also there | 
are plenty of titled 


, “alge, 
people, including} 


| Hugénie Wintour’s 

trouble in Arvrovs 
| from the Dark: (Mitts 
| AND Boon) arose from 
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Lord Umberleigh, | 








who is a wonderful | 
hand at a climb on 
the “Mer de Glacé” 
(sic), and—lI believe 

a bishop. Yes, 1} 
feel sure I remember | 
a bishop. And a} 
forged will. Now| 
in England all these 
things are good sell- | 
ing lines, but some-| 
how I don’t seem to| 
see them getting a 
* prodigious vogue.” | 
Mind you, I’ve only | 
read this one book | 
by Mr. Garvice, and 
perhaps the others 














| judgment and bad 
luck. Granted that 
she could not pre- 
vent her infatuation 
for Herr Stehmann, 
the famous pianist, | 
think that she was 
\imprudent to write 
iso freely to him; 
‘nevertheless it was 
hard (and extremely 
| inconvenient) thatthe 
\famous one should 
die suddenly, and 
\leave so many effu- 
lsive letters in the 
jhands of his infam- 
‘ous and blackmailing 























had some other 
strong point, such 
as stolen jewels Or! © Tne CONSPIRATORS ARE AT HAND! 
something, which 

this Iucks. Anyhow, I am greatly excited to see how it 
tukes, 

When, on a spring morning in Paris, Ste. Marie and 
Richard Hartley set forth on The Quest (Warp, Lock) to 
discover the vanished brother of the young woman with 
whom they both suppose themselves to be in love, the 
reader who has any previous acquaintance with the work of 
Mr. Justus Mites Forman will already congratulate himself. 
Nor does what follows belie the promise of so good an 
opening. ‘The scene is furnished with just sufficient local 
colour (in the way of restaurants especially) to recall delight- 
ful memories. Further than this, there is a wicked uncle 
‘with a laugh like the mewing of a cat”; an excellent 
mystery; a fight or two; and finally a dilapidated old louse 
in the suburbs, in the garden of which (how Mr. Forman 
does love a horticultural setting !) the hero is kept a wounded 
but enamoured prisoner for weeks on end. It is all quite 
gloriously impossible, but the best fun in the world to read 
about. I wish Mr. Forman had not chosen to call his most 
frequently mentioned character Ste. Maric, a name which is 
irritating to the insular eye; but, this small personal objec- 
tion overcome, the story is one for which I have nothing but 
a rather breathless admiration. 


“THIS TOO, TOO SOLID FLESH.” 


Quick! 


| wile. The blow to 
Kugénie’s pocket was 
QuICK! MY LorD. ‘THe SECRET sTatRCasE.” | SCVCTe, but it was the 

——— — _—- - buffet to her pride 
which convinced her that she must be Z’om T'revor’s friend 
instead of his wife. However, he disagreed with her on this 
point, and so she ultimately carried off the Great Tom 
Stakes, beating the more attractive Marjorie Willett, who 
was my fancy. Miss Sorme Core’s book will appeal 
chiefly to fluffy people, but if it restrains anyone from 
writing indiscreetly to married celebrities it will have 
justified itself. 

In reading Mr. Recixatp Turyer’s book, Samson Unshorn 
(Cuarman anv Hat), I was reminded irresistibly of the Duke 
of Plaza Toro, who led his regiment frcm behind. The story 
tells of cne of the kings of the popular press—the Napolea 
of Journalism, as the subalterns of their reporting army 
might call them. He is so terribly swift in his achievements 
that panting Time toils after him in vain, and Mr. Turver 
,|comes in a poor third, some way behind Time. Mazvwell, the 
Napoleon, dces scmething, starts a new paper, perhaps, or 
| proposcs, or breaks it off, and while Mr. Turver is explaining 
jat length how he felt while he was doing it he is off after fresh 
Jaurels— boc ming corscription, cr refusing a peerage, or what 
not. All this would be more entertaining if one could only be 
there while he is at it; but one must of necessity stay with 
\the author. 
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